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Away," there is written, " If any man lack wisdom, let him ask
of God." This is a curious comment for one of yet tender
years. It seems to be tangible evidence that the boy was father
. of the man, for one can easier think of Douglas Haig saying it
to himself when he trod the Via Dolorosa in those fateful years
in France, than expressing the thought when he was a
mere boy.
He passed to Clifton Bank Boys' School, St. Andrews, where
he was described as " a sturdy, muscular, fresh-faced Scottish
laddie, the strongest and most athletic boy in the school, a
terror to the bullies, and the champion of the smaller boys, who
adored him for his kindly services and his prowess at Rugger
and other games.
At the age of sixteen he entered Clifton College. He was
good as a scholar and as an athlete. At the end of 1877 he was
top of the examination list in Latin, with a special note that
his " Ovid " was " very good." He gained his football cap
in token that he was not lacking in vigour.
When he left Clifton for Brasenose College, Oxford,
although he did not shirk his studies, he was better known for
his athletic skill than for any academic achievements. He was
a capable oarsman and lent a very useful hand in college boat
races. His father rented a shooting lodge for a number of years
and his son was a good shot, and he could " put up a gey guid
stane " at curling. He was a fine horseman and shone at polo.
In the Inter-Universities match of 1882 he gave Oxford the lead
with a capital goal, but the game went to Cambridge by three
goals ^o two. The match was interesting from the fact that
it was the last in which there were five players on each side.
From Oxford, Haig passed to the Royal Military College,
Sandhurst, and not directly into tie Army, as is the custom
nowadays. One of his contemporaries was the late General
Walter Congreve, V.C., of South African fame. They shared
the same room, and Congreve used to relate how his studymate